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upon languages as miraculously revealed. We cannot
deny the possibility that a language might have been
formed on the principle of imitation; all we say is,
that as yet no language has been discovered that
was so formed. An Englishman in China,1 seeing a
dish placed before him about which he felt suspicious,
and wishing to know whether it was a duck, said,
with an interrogative accent,

Quaclc-Quack ?

He received the clear and straightforward answer,
Bow-wow!

This, no doubt, was as good as the most eloquent
conversation on the same subject between an English-
man and a French waiter. But I doubt whether it
deserves the name of language. We do not speak of
a bow-wow: but of a dog. We speak of a cow, not of
a moo; of a lamb, not of a baa. It is the same in
more ancient languages, such as Greek, Latin, and
Sanskrit, If this principle of Onomatopoieia is ap-
plicable anywhere, it would be in the formation of
the names of animals. Yet we listen in vain for any
similarity between goose and cackling, hen and cluck-
ing, duck and quacking, sparrow and chirping, dove
and cooing, hog and grunting, cat and mewing, be-
tween clog and barking, yelping3 snarling, or growling.

There are of course some names, such as cuckoo,
or the American whip-zwor-will, which are clearly
formed by an imitation of sound. But words of this
kind are, like artificial flowers, without a root. They
are sterile, and unfit to express anything beyond the

1 Fcirrar, Essay on tfie Origin of Language, p. 74.
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